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Its  History  and  Modern  Practice. 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Ladies  and  Genteemen, — 

IF  any  apology  is  needed  as  a preface  to  my  lecture  on  tlie 
history  of  cremation  and  its  modern  practice,  I should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  his  research  into  the  daily  life, 
habits  and  intellectual  status  of  the  various  races  of  mankind 
in  the  bygone  ages,  the  student  of  ancient  history  is  largely 
dependent  upon  funeral  customs  and  observances. 

In  affairs  human  and  mundane,  of  the  three  events  which 
from  the  very  remotest  time  have  been  the  occasion  for  cere- 
mony of  some  kind — I refer  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death— 
that  passing  of  the  ego  which  we  call  death  stands  out  as  the 
most  impressive.  Whatever  the  status  of  man  or  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  Hamlet, 
he  “shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil”  with  lingering  and  feeble 
steps,  or,  with  martial  cries  and  to  the  music  of  clashing  spears, 
he  met  death  at  the  double  and  in  his  prime,  the  event  was 
marked  with  some  ceremony  of  a more  or  less  imposing  character 
and  often  of  a permanent  nature. 

In  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  that  a nation’s  history  is, 
written  in  its  funeral  customs.  This  indeed  is  literally  true 
of  the  Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian  races.  And  to  the  monolithic* 
tombs  of  both,  as  well  as  the  embalmed  and  enshrouded  mummies 
of  the  latter,  are  we  indebted  for  our  enlightenment  as  to  their 
past  life  and  history.  This  also  applies,  more  or  less,  to  all  the 
ancient  races  and  nations. 

A small  piece  of  carved  bone,  a flint  arrow-head,  or  a tiny 
fragment  of  domestic  pottery,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  some 
of  our  bygone  ancestors,  has  formed  the  clue  upon  which  the 
# history  of  a nation  has  been  reconstructed. 

So  that  I say,  we  can  approach  this  subject  with  something 
more  than  morbid  curiosity — rather  with  the  keenest  interest 
as  affording  an  indisputable  record  of  the  human  race  through 
the  ages  from  the  earliest  known  periods  to  the  present  day. 


Origin  of  Buriae  Customs. 


How  to  dispose  of  the  dead  was  naturally  one  of  the  earliest— 
problems  presented  to  mankind  for  solution.  Primeval  man 
most  likely  got  rid  of  his  dead  by  carrying  them  into  the  woods, 
or  leaving  them  elsewhere  above  ground,  a prey  to  animals  of  all 
kinds  ; later  on,  as  a protection  against  beasts  of  prey,  a hole 
would  be  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  civilization,  mankind,  with  an  acquired 
instinct  for  protecting  their  dead,  and  imbued  with  the  super- 
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stitious  notion  of  hiding  them  out  of  sight,  dug  the  hole  still 
deeper,  and  in  this  wise  the  custom  of  burial  as  we  know  it  at 
the  present  day  was  established. 

Other  methods  of  disposal  were  probably  introduced  at  a later 
date,  and  such  changes  from  the  primeval  mode  of  burial  may  be 
ascribed  to  some  more  or  less  obscure  cause  which  directly 
affected  the  manners  and  as  a consequence  the  customs  of  a 
particular  tribe  or  race. 

As  instance  the  custom  of  the  aborigines  of  Australasia  and 
elsewhere  of  disposing  of  the  dead  by  simple  exposure  to  the 
air  upon  rough  wooden  platforms  or  in  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  Parsees  place  their  dead  in  towers  of  silence,  where  the 
flesh  is  devoured  by  vultures,  and  the  bones  washed  down  into 
a central  pit  by  the  rains. 

The  tribal  chiefs  and  headsmen  of  the  Philippines  are  smoke- 
dried  for  about  three  weeks  previous  to  interment.  The  Tibetans 
have  a most  gruesome  custom  of  stripping  the  flesh  from  the 
dead,  which  is  eaten  by  pariah  dogs,  the  entirely  denuded  bones 
being  placed  together  in  cairns  or  heaps  at  a certain  spot.  This 
work  is  the  function  of  a certain  class  who  are  treated  as 
outcasts  and  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  others,  but  are  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  As  soon  as  death 
occurs,  the  body  is  carried  to  the  confines  of  the  village,  where 
it  is  handed  over  to  the  ghoulish  undertaker,  who  carries  out 
--.his  work  with  dexterity,  assisted  by  his  canine  comrades.  The 
bodies  of  the  official  class  and  priesthood  only  are  burned. 

The  Burmese  also  practice  a primitive  form  of  cremation, 
but  it  is  restricted'  to  the  rich,  whose  bodies  are  consumed, 
together  with  their  personal  belongings,  in  tinsel-covered  erec- 
tions called  Pyathas.  In  India  the  native  Hindus  dispose  of 
— the  dead  by  burning  or  by  consignment  of  the  body  into  the 
sacred  river  Ganges. 

— Primitive  as  these  departures  from  the  primeval  method  of 
earth  bfarial  are,  they  were  inspired  either  by  some  difficulty 
arising  in  burying,  or  by  what  was  more  likely  to  be  the  case, 
the  discovery  that  outbreaks  of  plague  or  disease  followed  the 
promiscuous  burial  of  bodies  in  the  ground.  To  this  latter  cause 
is  ascribed  the  present  custom  of  burning  in  vogue  with  the 
Hindus  and  the  devouring  by  vultures  in  the  case  of  the  Parsees. 

Introduction  of  Cremation. 

— ' tThe.  disposal  of  the  dead  by  burnng.  was  probably  adopted  soon 
after  the  invention  of  fire-implements  and  discovery  of  methods 
oTcreating  fire.  It  might  almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
experiments  in  the  art  of  cookeryj  Of  course  this  is  mere  sup- 
position, just  as  Charles  Lamb,  the  essayist,  regales  us  with  the 
story  of  the  ancestral  Chinaman  who  discovered  roast  pork  by 
the  primitive  method  of  burning  down  his  house  with  a litter  of 
pigs  inside.  At  any  rate Iqr etnation,  with  which  I now  propose 
to  deal,  is  merely  a reyiva37*in  a refined  form,  of  a custom  that 
was  universal  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  As  far  as 
history  will  carry  us  back,  we  find  it  in  common  use,  sometimes 
alone,  and  sometimes  side  by  side  with  buriaO 

According  to  early  Norse  records,  the  ‘^Fire-Burial  Age” 
had  been  preceded  by  a “ Mound  Age.”  Odin,  the  god  of  war, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  “ Fire-Burial,”  as  it  was  appro- 
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priately  termed,  amongst  the  Norse  and  Teutonic  races  of 
Northern  Europe  ; and  the  custom  eventually  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  Gauls. 

In  Matthew  Arnold’s  epic  poem,  “ Balder  Dead,”  the  spirit 
of  that  Norse  legendary  hero  returning  to  his  wife  Nanna,  speaks 
thus : — 

“ Alive  I kept  not  far  from  thee,  dear  soul. 

Neither  do  I neglect  thee  now,  though  dead. 

For  with  to-morrow’s  dawn  the  Gods  prepare 
To  gather  wood,  and  build  a funeral  pile 
Upon  my  ship,  and  burn  my  corpse  with  fire. 

That  sad,  sole  honour  of  the  dead.” 

Then,  in  the  last  stanza  Odin,  the  father  of  the  ages,  assembled 
on  the  seashore  with  Gods,  Heroes,  and  attendant  Valkyries 
from  Valhalla,  says  : — 

“Ye  Gods,  there  well  may  be  too  much  of  wail ; 

Bring  now  the  gather’d  wood  to  Balder’s  ship  ; 

Heap  on  the  deck  the  logs,  and  build  the  pyre.” 

And  the  poem  goes  on  to  describe  the  preparations  for  the 
launching  of  the  burning  vessel  with  its  deck  heaped  high  with 
the  bodies  of  Balder,  his  wife  and  brother,  together  with  those 
of  his  favourite  horse  and  dogs,  while  “ The  gods  stood  upon 
the  beach,  and  gazed  as  the  sun  went  lurid  down  into  the  smoke- 
wrapt  sea  and  night  came  on,  and  through  the  dark  they  watch’d 
the  burning  ship,  still  carried  o’er  the  distant  waters  on,  farther 
and  father,  like  an  eye  of  fire  ; ” until  the  bodies  were  consumed, 
ash  choked  the  pile 

“ And,  as,  in  a decaying  winter  fire, 

A charr’d  log,  falling,  makes  a shower  of  sparks — 

So  with  a shower  of  sparks  the  pile  fell  in, 

Reddening  the  sea  around  ; and  all  was  dark.” 

jly  j ; Early  History. 

•'flu-  this  country,  cremation  was  the  usual  mode  of  disposal  — 
in  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  down  to  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  Cinerary  cists  and  urns  have  been  unearthed  in  great  — 
numbers!  particularly  in  the  East  Anglian  countries,  and  there 
is  a fine  collection  of  early  British  urns  in  the  British  Museum, 
also  in  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Brighton. 

The  Grecians  practised  cremation  and  have  handed  down  to*- 
us  beautiful  examples  of  sculpture  in  the  £hape  of  cinerary  urns 
and  monuments.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  Etruscans,  from 
whom  the  practice  eventually  spread  to  the  Romans.  At  first* 
only  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  well-known  leaders  were  burned, 
Imt  cremation  became  universal  in  Rome  during  the  early  years"-' 
o|  Christianity)  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  Roman 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  during  the  apostolic 
period  were  cremated.  The  Emperor  Severus  were  cremated  at 
York  in  A.D.  211,  and  his  ashes  brought  to  Rome.  The  last 
Roman  Emperor  to  be  cremated  was  Maximinus  in  A.D.  238. 

There  are  two  references  to  the  burning  of  bodies  in  the  Old 
Testament,  for  we  are  told  that  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  burned  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.),  and  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  it  is  recorded  that  Asa  was  burned. 


Cremation  fell  into  disuse  about  the  commencement  of  the 
4th  century,  the  principal  reason  being  that  it  was  considered 

— repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  this  con- 
nection, evidences  the  growth  of  a material  conception  of  the 
spiritual  resurrection  that  has  only  died  out  within  compara- 
tively recent  times.) 

Although  organized  Christianity,  which  like  Judaism  before 
it,  always  favoured  burial  in  preference  to  cremation,  you  may 
gather  from  my  brief  sketch  that  burial  was  merely  the  con- 
tinuation of  a primeval  custom,  and  the  term  “ Christian  ” 
burial  in  contradistinction  to  “ pagan  ” burial,  applied  to  the 
ceremony  accompanying  rather  than  to  the  actual  method  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  body. 

* — (In  mediaeval  times  cremation  as  a practice  was  entirely  dis- 
continued, although  the  funeral  pyres  glimjnprPd  fitfully,  during 
the  dark  ages  for  the  burning  of  heretics  and  martyrgj'&vhich  fact 
gave  nsFld^Dtrrd  Shaftesbury* iTretort  when  questioned,  as  to  the 
essential  necessity  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  thb  material 
body  for  the  purpose  of  the  resurrection  : “ What,  if  this  were 
necessary,  would  become  of  the  blessed  martyrs  who  were 
burned  at  the  stake  or  devoured  in  the  arena  ? ” 

(.Not  until  well  into  the  seventeenth  century  do  we  find  any 
reference  to  cremation,  when  in  the  year  1658  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  knight,  medico,  and  man  of  letters,  published  “ Hy- 
driotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial,”  which  classic  treatise  is  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  prose  writing  in  the  English 
language.) 

Modern  Revival. 

— ■— T t.  remained  for  another  man  of  another  age — over  two  cen- 
turies later — to  openly  advocate  and  put  into  practice  the  con- 
cmsions  arrived  at  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  scholarly  treatise. 
By  a coincidence  that  almost  amounts  to  signficance,  it  was  to 

— Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a man  of  high  attainments  and  also  a 
surgeon  of  great  repute,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the 
practical  introduction  of  cremation  into  this  country. 

— — Tt  may  also  be  more  than  coincidence  that  Italy,  the  country 
where  cremation  fell  into  disuse,  should  have  been  the  first  to 
witness  its  revival  and  practical  adoption  by  modern  methods. 

(In  1820  the  body  of  the  poet  Shelley  was  burned^  where  it  had 
been  cast  ashore  by  the  waves.  This  isolated  incident  seems 
to  betoken  the  renaissance  of  the  cremation  movement,  for  in 
1866  practical  experiments  were  made  by  Professors  Gorini  and 
Polli,  and  in  1873  Professor  Brunetti,  of  Padua,  detailed  the 
result  of  his  experiments  and  exhibited  a model  of  his  apparatus 
at  the  great  exhibition  at  Vienna  in  that  year.J 

— ' (This  brings  us  to  the  first  connection  with  cremation  in 
this  country  within  modern  times,  for  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
saw  Brunetti’s  models  there,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with 
what  he  saw.  In  his  own  words  “ being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  method  as  a sanitary  reform, 
at  once  pressing  and  important,  I ventured  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  English  public  for  the  first  time  by  writing  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  in  J anuary, 
1874.^  The  degree  of  attention  which  this  proposal  aroused  was 
remarkable,  not  only  here  but  abroad,  and  although  the  subject 
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naturally  provoked  adverse  criticism,  the  result  was  on  the 
whole  favourable.” 

To  make  a long  story  short, (a  body  of  well-known  men  met 
during  that  year  and  founded  the  Cremation  Society  of  England^ 
^Sir  Henry  Thompson  may  justly  be  termed  the  father  of  the 
njjoderh "cremation  movement,  and  by  his  individual  efforts,  and 
those  of  the  early  members  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  elected 
president,  the  practice  of  cremation  was  successfully  introduced 
into  England^ 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Society’s  existence  its  energies 
were  devoted  solely  to  gaining  adherents  to  the  cause  and  in 
surmounting  medico-legal  and  other  difficulties  presented  by 
its  opponents  ; but  in  the  year  1878  a freehold  site  was  purchased 
at  Woking,  and  a simple  furnace  and  apparatus  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Gorini,  of  Italy.  The  apparatus  was 
successfully  tested  with  the  body  of  a horse.  Having  now 
arrived  at  the  stage  when  it  was  prepared  to  carry  out  cremation 
in,  it  is  true,  a crude,  but  quite  efficient  manner,  the  Society  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  Government,  and  matters 
were  perforce  left  to  rest  for  a few  years,  although  the  propaganda 
work  was  pushed  forward.  In  the  meantime,  the  first  reduction 
of  a human  body  by  the  agency  of  fire  in  a specially  constructed 
retort  took  place  at  Milan  in  1876,  and  in  1877  a permanent 
apparatus  was  constructed  by  Gorini  and  a crematorium  es- 
tablished for  the  systematic  reduction  of  bodies. 

Soon  after  similar  buildings  on  a smaller  scale  were  erected  at 
Eodi,  Cremona,  Bologna,  Padua,  Venice,  Rome,  and  in  other 
towns  in  Italy.  That  Italy  should  have  been  the  arena  for  this 
revival  was  not  altogether  fortunate,  coming  as  it  did  at  a time 
when  the  struggle  against  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  was  in 
progress,  and  the  anti-clerical  feeling  rather  acute  in  that  country 
— which  by  the  way  was  an  episode  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence  in  which  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  had  taken  part. 
The  burial  grounds  beinc  in  most  instances  under  the  control 
of  the  religious  orders,  me  anti-clerical  or  liberal  party  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  them.  The  democratic  spirits  naturally 
welcomed  cremation,  and  were  no  doubt  in  a great  measure 
responsible  for  the  successful  introduction  of  cremation  in  Italy. 

Cremation  thus  became  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  the 
party  badge  of  infidelity,  and  its  use  as  a beneficent  social  reform 
obscured  by  political  and  clerical  prejudice.  For  cremation 
was  banned  by  the  clerical  party. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  cremation  have,  however,  over- 
ruled clerical  prejudice  except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  although  in  course  of  time  the  Pope  will  no  doubt  see 
fit  to  remove  the  disciplinary  decree. 

In  the  words  of  Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester,  who  by  the  way 
is  only  one  of  many  English  bishops  who  have  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  cremation,  “ No  intelligent  faith  can  suppose 
that  any  Christian  doctrine  is  affected  by  the  manner  in  which, 
or  the  time  in  which,  this  mortal  body  of  ours  crumbles  into 
dust  and  sees  corruption.” 

Since  those  words  were  uttered  many  notable  English  clergy 
have  been  cremated,  including  the  late  Bishop  of  Truro  and. 
Canon  Barnett. 

The  practical  adoption  of  cremation  in  Italy  was  soon  followed 
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by  other  countries.  The  first  crematorium  in  Germany  was 
opened  at  Gotha  in  1879.  Sweden  was  the  next  country  to 
introduce  cremation,  and  a crematorium  was  established  at 
Stockholm  in  1887.  Another  German  crematorium  was  started 
at  Heidelberg  in  1891,  and  in  1892  the  crematorium  at  Hamburg 
was  opened. 

Earey  Pioneers. 

I will  now  return  to  the  events  in  our  own  country.  In  1882 
the  Society  was  applied  to  by  Captain  Hanham  to  carry  out  the 
cremation  of  two  bodies,  but  the  Home  Secretary  of  that  day 
advancing  objections,  Captain  Hanham  determined  to  carry  out 
the  cremations  himself  in  a specially  constructed  furnace  on  his 
estate  near  Blandford,  in  Dorset.  This  he  did  with  complete 
success.  Dying  himself  about  a year  later,  his  body  was  cre- 
mated there  also,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  step-son,  Mr. 
Swinburne-Hanham,  to  whose  activities  as  Honorary  Secretary 
the  Cremation  Society  owes  much.  The  Government,  like  Brer 
Rabbit,  “ lay  low  and  say  nuffin.”  In  the  following  year  the  cre- 
mation of  a child  was  carried  out  on  a hill-side  in  Wales,  and 
excited  much  comment  at  the  time.  The  father  of  the 
child  was  indicted  as  a result  of  this  act,  and  the  case 
coming  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  for  trial  in  1884,  he  de- 
clared that  cremation  was  a legal  procedure  provided  that 
no  public  nuisance  was  caused  thereby.  Upon  this  decision, 
the  Cremation  Society  considered  itself  absolved  from  the 
promise  given  to  the  Home  Office  not  to  use  their  crema- 
torium, and  forthwith  announced  its  intention  of  carrying 
out  cremations  if  and  when  applied  to,  laying  down  strict 
rules  for  a careful  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  to  be  made  in 
each  case  beforehand.  In  March,  1885,  the  first  cremation  took 
place  at  Woking.  Bet  it  be  said  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  fair 
sex,  that  the  first  subject  was  an  accomplished  woman. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  women  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  reform,  for  at  the  present  time  there  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  George’s,  Bayswater  Road,  a time- 
worn tablet  which  records  the  fact  that  a Mrs.  Honoretta  Pratt, 
who  died  in  September,  1796,  left  directions  that  her  body 
should  be  burned,  but  there  is  no  record  of  this  wish  being  car- 
ried into'  effect.  In  1874  the  body  of  Bady  Dilke  was  taken  to 
Dresden,  and  there  cremated  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
great  engineer  Herr  Siemens.  Referring  again  to  the  first 
cremations  in  England,  the  bodies  were  those  of  Bady  Hanham 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Hanham.  Both  ladies  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Hanham 
having  upon  more  than  one  occasion  begged  her  husband,  Captain 
Hanham,  that  he  would  have  her  body  cremated  if  he  survived 
her,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  wish  that  he  acted  in  the 
face  of  the  obstacles  I have  previously  referred  to.  At  Golder’s 
Green,  also,  by  a strange  coincidence,  the  first  cremation  was  that 
of  a lady.  Indeed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  advantages  of 
cremation  from  an  aesthetic  or  sentimental  standpoint,  con- 
trasted with  burial  and  all  its  gruesome  horrors — should  have 
been  readily  perceived  by  the  feminine  mind,  whilst  the  subject 
was  being  considered  by  sanitarians  and  scientists  mainly  in  its 
bearing  upon  public  health.  At  the  time  cremation  was  fairly 
established  in  this  country,  and  Europe  generally,  the  subject 
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was  also  arousing  attention  in  America,  where  the  first  cre- 
matorium was  opened  at  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1876. 


What  is  Cremation  ? 


Having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  cremation  move- 
ment and  its  modern  revival  up  to  the  time  of  its  practical  intro- 
duction into  England,  I will  now  explain  exactly  what  crema- 
tion is,  and  the  advantages  of  the  system  as  compared  to  burial. 

Cremation  is  the  reduction  of  a body  into  its  component  elements  - 
— gaseous  and  mineral — by  intense  heat.  Carried  out  in  a specially . 
constructed  retort,  the  process,  properly  termed  incineration, 
is  a kind  of  rapid  drying  or  desiccation,  which  is  effected  by  the 
intense  white  heat  generated  in  a separate  furnace,  so  that  there 
is  no  contact  with  the  actual  fuel.  In  fact,  crematioiL. effects - 
the  same  end  as  burial — the  process  is  quicker  and  cleaner — that 
is  the  only  difference.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  annihilation  of  the 
bodily  elements,  for  the  gaseous  products  are  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a purified  and  innocuous  form  for  the  benefit  of 
plant  and  vegetable  life,  whilst  the  few  handfuls  of  pure  white 
mineral  ash  residue  is  exactly  the  same  as  would  be  produced 
"by  burial  under  the  most  ideal  conditions  in  the  course  of  a 
century  or  more — nothing  more  nor  less. 

Reasons  for  its  Adoption. 

Foremost  amongst  the  numerous  reasons  why  cremation  should 
take  the  place  of  burial  is  the  sanitary  one,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  explain  that  the  present  system  of  burial  is 
both  artificial  and  insanitary. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  investigations  were  made 
into  the  horrible  condition  of  burial  grounds  and  churchyards 
in  the  large  towns.  The  old  parochial  burial  places  were  found 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a population  rapidly 
increasing  in  an  era  of  industrial  activity,  and  to  such  a state 
had  the  evil  conditions  attained,  that  burial  scandals  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Bodies  were  not  only  packed  with  every 
conceivable  indecency  in  the  already  overflowing  grounds,  but 
they  were  actually  dragged  from  the  graves  a few  months  after 
burial  to  make  room  for  fresh  arrivals.  By  the  Intramural 
Interments  Act  of  1855,  interment  was  forbidden  in  the  towns, 
and  as  a consequence  large  cemeteries  were  at  once  formed  on  the 
outskirts.  In  London,  for  instance,  Abney  Park,  Norwood, 
Kensal  Green,  and  other  cemeteries  were  situated  in  the  open 
country  outside  the  city,  but  the  houses  have  crept  up  to  and 
around  the  cemeteries,  so  that  they  are  now  in  the  centre  of 
crowded  neighbourhoods.  Other  cemeteries  were  formed  still 
further  out  at  Finchley,  Ilford,  Tooting,  and  other  outlying 
suburbs,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  districts  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  but  these  in  their  turn  have  been  surrounded  by  houses, 
so  that  the  evils  of  half  a century  ago  are  being  rapidly  repro- 
duced as  the  cemeteries  become  more  and  more  crowded. 

In  England  and  Wales  about  600,000  people  die  every  year. 
London  alone  has  doubled  its  inhabitants  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  an  average  of  two  hundred  deaths  occur  every  day. 
Within  the  Metropolitan  area  over  2,000  acres  are  already  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  decaying  humanity,  and  if  burial  is  to  remain 
customary  for  much  longer,  the  question  soon  to  be  forced  upon 
us  is  : Where  are  the  dead  to  be  buried  ? 
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Difficulties  and  Objections  to  Burial. 

^ If  all  bodies  could  be  buried  in  a natural  manner,  that  is, 
each  one  in  a separate  shallow  grave  to  allow  of  the  natural 
resolvent  action  of  earth  and  air,  burial  would  be  a perfectly 
sanitary  proceeding. 

"—Unfortunately  this  natural  condition  of  burial  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  non-existent  at  the  present  day,  and  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  such  provision  where 
ground  is  of  value,  which  always  is  the  case  in 'thickly  populated 
—districts.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  every  kind  of  soil  that  is  suitable 
for  interment.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  rocky  soil,  marsh- 
land, or  in  the  heavy  clay  soil  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  To  obviate  the  expense  of  providing 
large  tracts  of  ground  solely  for  burial  purposes,  the  system  of 
— pit-burial  has  been  adopted.  By  this  means  from  ten  to  twenty 
bodies  are  buried  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  this  is  repeated 
in  close  rows  side  by  side  until  the  whole  area  of  the  ground 
devoted  to  this  form  of  burial  is  practically  one  solid  mass  of 
decomposing  humanity  with  a layer  of  earth  on  the  top.  The 
wholesale  overcrowding  of  some  graveyards  in  the  past  is  in 
some  instances  almost  incredible,  and  was  only  achieved  with  the 
most  revolting  and  barbarous  indecencies.  In  her  history  of 
London  burial  grounds,  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes  mentions  that  in  St. 
Anne’s  Churchyard,  Soho,  measuring  half  an  acre,  it  is  estimated 
that  110,240  bodies  were  interred  in  the  160  years  it  was  open, 
and  this  number  was  far  exceeded  in  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Russell  Court  burial  ground,  the  original  of  “ Tom-all-alone’s  ” 
mentioned  in  “ Bleak  House  ” — now  swept  away  and  overbuilt 
with  offices. 

I am  able  to  show  you  one  of  the  least  unpleasant  views  taken 
during  a similar  removal  from  a small  piece  of  ground  in  the 
heart  of  Manchester,  formerly  the  burial  ground  attached  to  a 
Catholic  monastery,  and  in  which  over  5,000  bodies  were  interred. 
The  ground  had  been  built  over  and  forgotten  for  many  years, 
and  was  discovered  during  rebuilding,  and  some  of  the  coffins 
were  removed  almost  intact  as  they  had  been  buried  over  a cen- 
tury ago.  I was  present  a few  years  ago  at  the  removal  of  human 
remains  from  “ Tom-all-alones,”  which  had  been  disused  for 
nearly  a century.  Many  coffins  were  taken  up  intact,  whilst  the 
condition  of  the  ground  itself  was  indescribable,  the  black  reeking 
soil  to  a great  depth  having  to  be  entirely  removed  and  buried 
elsewhere  with  the  debris  of  human  bodies. 

The  late  Lord  Lister  traced  a virulent  outbreak  of  septic  fever 
in  the  Glasgow  Surgical  Hospital  to  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
had  actually  been  built  over  a long-forgotten  burial  ground. 
Upon  excavation  a multitude  of  coffins  were  discovered,  which 
had  been  buried  there  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
1849,  the  uppermost  tier  being  only  a few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “ the  corpses  having  undergone 
so  little  change  in  the  interval,  that  the  clothes  they  had  on  at 
the  time  of  their  burial  were  plainly  distinguishable.  The 
wonder  was,  not  that  the  wards  upon  the  ground  floor  had  been 
unhealthy,  but  that  they  had  not  been  absolutely  pestilential.” 
The  surgical  hospital,  besides  having  along  one  of  its  sides  the 
place  of  sepulture  referred  to,  was  adjoining  the  old  cathedral 
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• churchyard,  which  was  one  of  large  size  and  much  used,  and  in 

' which  the  system  of  “ pit  burial  ” of  paupers  prevailed.  Lord 

Lister,  who  had  previously  seen  one  of  the  pits  accidentally  open- 
ed, says,  “ the  pit,  which  was  standing  open  for  the  next  corpse, 
emitted  a horrible  stench  on  the  removal  of  some  loose  boards 
at  its  mouth.  Its  walls  were  formed,  on  three  sides,  of  coffins 
piled  one  upon  another  in  four  tiers,  with  the  lateral  interstices 
between  them  filled  with  human  bones,  the  coffins  reaching  up 
^ to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground.  This  was  the  place  im- 

mediately adjoining  the  patients’  airing  ground,  and  a few  yards 
only  from  the  windows  of  the  surgical  ward.” 

Professor  Koch  has  proved  that  the  bacillus  of  cholera  can 

flourish  in  the  soil,  and  Pasteur  traced  an  epidemic  of  anthrax 
among  animals  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  fed  with  clover 
from  a field  at  some  distance  away,  where  animals  that  had  died 
of  the  disease  had  been  buried  ten  years  before. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  pointed  out  that  no  dead  body  is  ever 
placed  in  the  soil  without  polluting  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water  above  and  about  it,  and  he  insistently  advocated  that  the 
- body  of  every  person  that  had  died  from  an  infectious  disease 

i should  be  cremated. 

Wells,  reservoirs,  and  watercourses  are  particularly  liable  to  • — 
infection  from  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  many  cemeteries  and 
churchyards  are  drained  into  the  common  water  supply.  By 
boiling  the  water  we  may  escape  the  evil  consequences,  but  it  is  , 
not  the  less  nauseating  and  loathsome  to  contemplate. 

Authentic  evidence  could  be  quoted — ad  nauseum,  ad  infinitum 
— to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  burial,  but  the  foregoing  instances 
should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of 
burial  in  proximity  to  the  living. 

Sentiment. 

As  I have  explained,  the^existing  cemeteries  are  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  generation,  and  in  the 
meantime  open  spaces  near  London  are  becoming  more  scarce—^ 
and  valuable.  Of  the  older  grounds  over  200  places  of  burial 
have  been  cleared  of  human  remains  since  the  Act  of  1855,  and 
these  removals  are  still  being  carried  out. 

You  may  be  curious  to  know  what  happens  to  the  dead  who 
are  disturbed  in  this  manner.  Well,  they  are  carted  off  to  help 
fill  up  the  cemeteries  farther  way. 

In  one  instance  within  my  knowledge,  bodies  were  removed 
from  their  original  resting-place  to  make  way  for  street  improve- 
ments in  1854,  and  were  re-buried  in  the  vicinity.  Then  ten 
years  afterwards,  an  underground  railway  was  carried  through 
this  second  burial  place,  so  the  poor  tenants  were  evicted  again 
and  sent  off  to  a third  resting-place.  If  they  do  not  rest  in 
peace,  they  certainly  must  rest  in  pieces  by  this  time. 

Sentiment  is  a small  factor  when  opposed  to  the  utilitarian  — 
demands  of  an  age  ; but  think  of  the  desecration  of  this  whole- 
sale removal  of  jumbled  human  remains.  How  much  more 
cleanly  and  reverent  if  they  had  been  reduced  to  innocuous  dust 
in  the  first  instance  instead  of  being  allowed  to  linger  in  decay 
for  years  and  years’  only  to  be  ruthlessly  disturbed.  What  has  — 
happened  in  the  past  will  happen  in  the  future  if  the  present 
conditions  continue.  Burial  at  the  present  time  is  mainly  a 
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matter  of  commercial  enterprise.  By  paying  handsomely  for 
the  privilege,  one  may  secure  the  right  of  burial  with  a certain 
degree  of  permanence  and  assurance  that  the  grave  will  remain 
undisturbed  so  long  as  it  is  cared  for  by  the  survivors.  For 
the  greater  majority,  who  must  perforce  be  content  with  what 
is  known  as  common  interment,  it  is  simply  a question  of  crowd- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  bodies  in  the  least  amount  of  space — 
in  leasehold  graves  with  the  comparative  privacy  afforded  by  a 
bare  foot  of  earth  intervening  each  row  of  graves,  and  in  the 
more  common  “ pit  ” graves,  surrounded  at  all  sides  with  other 
bodies  in  various  stages  of  corruption  twelve  and  fourteen  deep. 
And  this  is  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
grave.  If  the  actual  reality,  mercifully  hidden  from  sight — 
although  not  the  less  formidable  in  its  indecency  to  the  dead, 
and  baneful  effects  upon  the  living — could  only  be  brought  to 
view,  no  right-minded  person  could  contemplate  such  form  of 
burial  with  equanimity,  or  care  to  so  dispose  of  the  bodies  of 
those  he  loved  in  life. 

— • Cremation  does  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  burial,  nay  more, 

'-the  result  in  the  case  of  cremation  is  definite — the  ultimate 
and  perfect  state  is  attained  within  an  hour — whereas  in  the 
case  of  burial  the  result  is  most  indefinite.  Surely  it  must  be 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  dead  have  passed  from  us 
swiftly  to  the  ultimate  state,  and  not  to  feel  that,  somewhere, 
they  are  subjected  to  lingering  decay  and  the  uncertain  tenancy 
of  the  grave. 

The  Economy  of  Cremation. 

— Although  sometimes  regarded  as  an  expensive  fad  of  the 
wealthy,  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  suppose  that  cremation  is 
more  costly  than  burial  ; this  may  have  been  the  case  when  the 
advantages  were  little  known  and  the  facilities  few,  but  now 
that  cremation  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  cost  compares  very 
favourably  with  burial.  When  it  becomes  as  customary  as 
burial,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a merely  nominal 
sum  to  the  poor,  while  those  to  whom  econony  is  not  an  object 
will  be  able  to  have  the  ceremony  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
privacy  and  decency  for  about  the  same  charge  as  for  common 
interment. 

At  present  the  fee  for  incineration  ranges  from  is.  at  Hull 
to  £5  5s.  in  London,  reductions  being  made  in  special  cases. 
In  addition  to  this  fee  there  is  the  cost  of  providing  a light  shell 
suitable  for  cremation,  and  which  is  consumed  with  the  body, 
also  for  transit  to  the  crematorium.  This  service  is  arranged 
by  the  undertakers  in  the  usual  way,  and  if  required,  the  funeral 
cortege  may  be  provided  as  in  the  case  of  burial. 

In  the  case  of  death  occurring  at  some  distance  from  home, 

an  urn  containing  the  ashes  may  be  sent  by  rail  or  by  sea  for 
burial  at  a small  charge.  The  cost  of  this  is  often  prohibitive 
in  the  case  of  a body  before  cremation. 

■ — Another  point  for  consideration  is  that  the  purchase  of  a 
private  burial  place  entails  not  only  an  outlay  upon  some  form 
of  memorial,  but  the  continual  burden  of  keeping  the  grave 
and  stone  in  good  order.  Should  this  be  neglected  either  from 
lack  of  means,  o'r  as  inevitably  happens,  by  the  grave  being 
forgotten  in  course  of  time,  it  must  fall  into  decay  and  eventually 
become  obliterated.  What  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
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sight  of  neglected  graves  and  dilapidated  tombstones  in  any 
of  our  cemeteries  ? 

If  cremation  was  universally  adopted,  it  would  mean  a great 
saving  to  the  nation  as  well,  for  all  municipalities  would  provide 
crematoria,  and  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  destitute  persons 
dying  in  our  hospitals,  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  streets, 
now  a serious  item  to  the  ratepayers,  would  be  carried  out  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  Instead  of  setting  aside  at  great  expense 
large  tracts  of  land  that  would  be  useful  and  productive  to  the 
living,  a small  piece  of  ground  would  serve  the  needs  of  a com- 
munity for  all  time,  it  would  never  become  filled  up,  useless, 
neglected,  and  an  eyesore  as  is  bound  to  be  the  case  with  a ceme- 
tery once  it  has  served  its  generation — leaving  a legacy  of  decay 
and  corruption  for  future  generations  to  deal  with. 

Esthetic  Considerations. 

So  far  I have  dealt  with  the  more  utilitarian  aspects,  but  in 
addition  to  the  sanitary  and  economic  advantages,  cremation 
offers  many  facilities  and  advantages  from  the  aesthetic  and 
religious  standpoints,  as  well  as  from  a sentimental  point  of 
view,  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  medico-legal  point 
of  view.  I will  deal  with  these  points  briefly. 

Cremation  has  been  advanced  mainly  upon  humanitarian 
grounds,  but  it  is  time  that  the  subject  should  receive  far  greater 
attention  than  it  has  had  hitherto  from  the  leaders  of  religion. 
Many  leading  churchmen  have  already  expressed  themselves 
favourable  to  cremation,  for  it  does  not  intefere  with  any  reli- 
gious ceremony  or  rite,  but  on  the  contrary,  allows  of  greater 
opportunities  for  any  ceremony,  as  the  service  can  take  place 
in  dignified  buildings  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  as  at  Golder’s 
Green,  and  which  can  be  attended  by  all  who  wish  without 
danger  to  health.  With  the  return  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
parochial  interment  that  would  be  rendered  possible  by  cre- 
mation, every  place  of  worship  and  every  little  hamlet  could 
have  its  own  place  for  sepulture  like  the  Peace  Gardens  that  are 
now  being  laid  out  at  many  of  the  crematoria  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country.  Veritable  places  of  rest  for  the  living  as 
well  as  for  the  dead — bright  with  fragrant  flowers  and  trees, 
not  places  of  decay  to  be  avoided  as  pestilential  and  horrible. 

The  objections  which  brought  about  the  abolition  of  burial 
in  churches  and  public  buildings  would  not  apply  to  the  placing 
of  urns  and  monuments  for  the  reception  of  ashes.  The  gain 
to  the  clergy  in  being  able  to  use  their  churches  again  for  this 
purpose  would  be  considerable,  and  in  the  case  of  people  wishing 
to  be  buried  with  their  own  kith  and  kin,  the  transfer  of  ashes-— 
is  an  easy  matter. 

If  all  bodies  were  cremated  before  being  interred  in  our 
national  resting-places  like  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  Holman  Hunt,  the  artist,  there  would  be  ample  space  for  all 
time  for  the  ashes  of  our  illustrious  dead,  and  the  ashes  of  great 
men  dying  in  other  parts  of  the  world  could  be  brought  oversea 
for  sepulture  with  befitting  honour. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  future,  or  urn-gardens  as  I should  prefer 
to  name  them,  would  contain  columbaria  gracefully  designed  as  a 
combined  memorial  and  resting-place  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
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and  the  space  now  devoted  to  one  or  two  graves  would  accom- 
modate a hundred  or  more  urns.  Urns  fashioned  of  rare  materials 
and  with  true  artistic  taste  would  provide  permanent  memorials 
to  those  whose  ashes  were  therein  deposited.  Like  the  funeral 
urn  of  some  ancient  Greek  hero,  they  might  depict,  in  sculptured 
relief,  events  in  the  life  or  symbols  of  the  attainments  of  those 
whose  ashes  they  contained.  Other  folk,  of  more  simple  require- 
ments, could  have  their  innocuous  dust  mingled  with  the  earth, 
or  flower  beds  ; then  in  a far  truer  sense  might  the  epitaph  of 
Laertes  be  applied — 

“ Lay  her  i’  the  earth,  and  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
may  violets  spring.” 

Cremation  a Deterrent  to  Criminals. 

The  last  point  I submit  for  your  consideration  is  the  medico- 
legal one.  It  is  often  said  by  the  opponents  of  cremation 
that  if  it  became  customary,  it  would  facilitate  the  concealment 
of  crime,  and  by  this  means  act  as  an  incentive  to  crime.  I 
think  I can  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  cremation  not  only 
acts  as  a preventative  to  crime,  but  also  prevents  the  possibility 
of  premature  disposal — while  in  a state  of  catelepsy  or  trance 
for  instance.  That  such  incidents  have  occurred  with  burial 
is  beyond  dispute,  but  by  the  regulations  made  by  the  Home 
Office  under  the  Cremation  Act  of  1902,  it  is  provided  that 
the  cause  and  the  fact  of  death  shall  be  definitely  ascertained  in 
every  instance  before  cremation  is  permitted.  A medical 
referee  is  appointed  by  the  Government  to  each  crematorium, 
who  must  examine  the  certificates  in  each  case.  On  his 
authority  only  is  cremation  permitted,  and  provided  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  law  are  fulfilled. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance,  and  even  the  cremation  officials  them- 
selves are  not  allowed  to  carry  out  a cremation  without  his 
authority  under  heavy  penalty. 

Owing  to  the  present  lax  system  of  death  certification  in  this 
country,  it  is  quite  possible  for  bodies  to  be  buried  without  any 
medical  examination  whatever,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
a burial  certificate  is  issued  on  the  information  of  a person  quite 
ignorant  of  the  signs  or  proof  of  death.  This  is  impossible  with 
cremation,  as  the  body  must  be  examined  by  a doctor  who  must 
certify  as  to  the  cause  and  fact  of  death,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
another  doctor  as  well. 

The  career  of  many  notorious  criminals  who  have  perpetrated 
series  of  murders  would  have  been  brought  to  a timely  close  if 
the  same  precautions  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  burial, 
but  at  present  it  is  only  with  cremation  that  this  measure  of 
safety  is  attained.  This  acts  as  a protection  to  the  living  as 
well,  as  any  doubtful  circumstance  connected  with  the  death 
is  cleared  up  before  the  body  is  disposed  of,  and  not  after,  as 
happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  a crime  is  discovered. 

CONCLUSION. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  completes  my  case  for  cremation, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  explain  how  the  process  is  carried 
out  at  the  present  time,  as  views  of  the  more  recent  crematoria 
are  shown  upon  the  screen. 

My  immediate  connection  with  the  Cremation  Society  as  its 
acting  secretary  dates  from  1900.  At  that  time,  the  only  crema-  I 
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torium  in  the  south  of  England  was  the  original  one  at  Woking, 
but  now  there  are  altogether  thirteen  in  operation  in  Great 
Britain,  at  Manchester  ; Glasgow  ; Liverpool  ; Hull  (first 
municipal  crematorium)  ; Darlington  ; Golder’s  Green  ; Bir- 
mingham ; Leicester  ; Leeds  ; City  of  London,  Ilford  ; Brad- 
ford ; and  Sheffield.  Cremation  has  made  even  greater  strides 
in  Germany,  where  the  number  of  crematoria  established  has 
now  reached  forty,  including  four  newly  opened  within  the  last 
six  months. 

That  cremation  is  more  than  a local,  or  even  a national  move- 
ment, being  indeed  a world-wide  one,  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  crematoria  are  now  in  operation  in  nearly  every  country  of 
the  civilized  world.  Thus  : Northern  America  heads  the  list  with 
forty-four  crematories,  including  one  in  Canada,  while  of  the 
ninety-eight  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  Germany,  Italy 
now  takes  second  place  with  twenty-eight,  and  of  the  remainder, 
Switzerland  accounts  for  eleven,  France  has  five,  Scandinavia 
five,  and  Holland  one  crematorium. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  early  years  nearly  every  body 
cremated  was  that  of  a person  of  note,  as  the  advantages  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  more  pressing  con- 
siderations of  public  health  and  decency  appealed  to  thinking 
men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  thought  and  opinion.  Such 
names  as  Nasmyth,  the  engineer,  Edmund  Yates  and  Guy  du 
Maurier,  Lord  Bramwell  and  Lord  Playfair,  Sir  Arthur 
Arnold,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  of  shorthand  fame,  and  that  musician  and 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  H.  Haweis,  may  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  society  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

Faithful  to  their  life’s  precepts,  the  founder  himself  and  many 
of  his  distinguished  colleagues  have  been  cremated. 

As  the  number  of  cremations  increases,  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture are  still  largely  represented.  G.  F.  Watts,  Holman  Hunt, 
W.  P.  Frith,  MacWhirter,  Sir  E.  Burne  Jones,  Walter  Macbeth, 
Sir  Edwin  Abbey  and  Sir  John  Tenniel,  are  amongst  the  artists 
cremated.  Edward  Greig,  Blumenthal  and  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
the  composers,  Thorwaldsen,  the  celebrated  Danish  sculptor,  Dr. 
Barnardo,  the  friend  of  waifs  and  strays,  as  well  as  another 
name — familiar  to  all  Polytechnic  members  and  students,  that 
of  the  worthy  founder,  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  whose  body  was 
cremated  at  Golder’s  Green,  Herbert  Spencer,  George  Meredith, 
George  Macdonald,  Canon  Barnett,  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  Lady 
Nevill  and  Antoinette  Sterling — in  fact  a host  of  well-known 
names  it  would  take  me  long  to  recount — all  have  preferred  the 
pure  and  refining  element  of  cremation  to  burial.  Illustrious 
names  may  carry  conviction  to  many  by  mere  force  of  example, 
but  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  everyone  should  give  this 
question  consideration,  freed  from  morbid  feelings,  and  if  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  abolishing  the  present  system  of 
burial,  express  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Cremation  Society. 
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OPINIONS. 

Bishop  FRASER  (Manchester)— 

“ Urn-burial  was  certainly  quite  as  decent  as  the  practice  of  interment 
for  anything  he  saw  ; and  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
more  picturesque  than  coffins.” 

Bishop  KNOX  (Manchester) — 

“ We  shall  come  to  see  that,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
cremation  is  not  only  preferable  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
that  it  is  also  the  most  reverent  and  decent  treatment  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  one  that  is  in  entire  accordance  with  Christian  belief.” 

Dr.  LEGGE,  Bishop  of  Lichfield — 

“ I am  in  sympathy  with  those  who  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  such  method  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  departed,  on 
sanitary  and  utilitarian  grounds,  and  I see  nothing  in  it  which  should 
reasonably  give  offence  to  those  who  hold  the  Christian  faith.” 

Dr.  GORE,  Bishop  of  Birmingham — 

“ What  I should  desire,  when  I do  myself  die,  is  that  my  body  should 
be  reduced  rapidly  to  ashes,  so  that  it  may  do  no  harm  to  the  living, 
and  then,  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  feeling,  be  laid  in  the  earth 
— ‘ Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  ’—with  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  serious  Christian  argument 
against  such  a practice,  and,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  it  has 
enormous  advantages.” 

Bishop  POTTER  (of  New  York)— 

“ I heartily  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  view  of  the 
utter  irrelevancy  of  any  so-called  Christian  objections  to  cremation, 
which  are  usually  witnesses  to  great  ignorance  or  great  stupidity.” 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX— 

“ I heartily  approve  of  cremation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  cleanly  ; 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  economical.  It  helps  along  nature.  The  body 
must  eventually  turn  to  dust,  and  why  not  turn  it  to  dust  by  cremation 
rather  than  have  it  decomposed  in  the  ground  ? ” 

REV.  H.  R.  HA  WEIS — 

“ How  pure,  how  beautiful  ! All  that  is  mere  earthly  about  us  to  be 
taken  and  purified  by  fire,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  mouldering 
corruption  of  the  grave. 

“ No  more  long,  terrible  months,  with  wind  and  snow  and  rain  above, 
and  the  lonely,  dark  prison-house  of  decay  beneath  ; nothing  but  fair, 
golden  fire  for  half-an-hour,  and  a delicate  white  ash,  at  once  symbol 
of  earth  life  and  heavenly  beauty.” 

MAETERLINCK— 

“ Decomposing  flesh  . . . offends  our  senses,  shocks  our  memory, 

daunts  our  courage, whereas  it  would  be  so  easy  for  us  to  avoid  the  hate- 
ful test.  Purified  by  fire,  the  memory  lives  in  the  heights  as  a beauti- 
ful idea  ; and  death  is  naught  but  an  immortal  birth  cradled  in  flames.’  ’ 

Principal  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE— 

“ I emphasize  the  desirability,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  of  providing  a means  of  disposing  of  our  bodies  in  such  a 
way  that  their  organic  particles  shall  be  promptly  and  cleanly  returned 
to  the  atmosphere  whence  they  were  derived  with  a minimum  of  in  con  - 
venience  and  offence  to  the  living.” 

Editor  British  Medical  Journal — 

“ Having  witnessed  the  process  in  its  minutest  details  at  Golder’s 
Green,  we  can  testify  that  nothing  could  be  more  cleanly  and  more 
reverent  than  the  way  in  which  the  remains  are  treated.” 
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Direction  for  Cremation  at  Death. 


I hereby  place  on  record  my  earnest  desire  that 
my  body  shall  be  Cremated  after  Death  under  the 
arrangements  made  by  The  Cremation  Society  of 
England  for  the  purpose. 

Signature 

Address 


Date 

Witnessed  by 

Signature 


Address 


Occupation 

It  is  Important  that  intimation  of  this  desire  should  also  be  made 
to  the  Bxecutors  and  nearest  relatives,  or  it  may  not  become  known 
until  after  the  funeral.  Loose  copies  of  this  form  may  be  obtained 
on  request. 

TO  EXECUTORS  AND  OTHERS.— The  Cremation  Society 
of  England,  324,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  will  willingly  give 
information  relative  to  Cremation,  or  advice  in  arranging.  (Telegrams  : 
“ Incinerate  Wesdo,  London.”  Telephone  : 1907  Gerrard.) 

Becoming  a Life-Member  ef  the  Cremation  Society  of  England 
carries  the  privilege  of  Cremation  at  any  British  Crematorium  with- 
out fee,  and  a Certificate  is  given  to  that  effect.  Any  person  approved 
by  the  Council  may  become  a Life-Member  of  the  Society  by  paying 
£5  58.  down,  or  six  Annual  Subscriptions  of  £1  is. 

N.B — This  Form  should  be  deposited  in  an  accessible  place. 
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BRITISH  CREMATORIA. 


The  Woking  Crematorium,  opened  in  1885. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  : Mr.  G.  A.  NobeE. 

Offices  : 324,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

The  Manchester  Crematorium,  opened  in  1892. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  : Mr.  A.  E.  PiGGOTT. 

Offices  : 56,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

The  Glasgow  Crematorium,  opened  in  1895. 

Hon.  Sec.  : John  Mann,  Esq.,  M.A., 

142,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  Crematorium,  opened  in  1896. 

The  Manager, 

The  Crematorium, 

Priory  Road,  Anfield. 

The  Hull  Municipal  Crematorium,  opened  in  1901. 

The  Superintendent,  Hedon  Road  Cemetery,  Hull. 

The  Darlington  Crematorium,  opened  in  1901. 

Hon.  Sec.  : Jas.  Broadhead,  Esq., 

Dareington  Cremation  Society,  Ltd. 

Offices  : 36,  Priestgate,  Darlington. 

The  Leicester  Corporation  Crematorium,  opened  in  1902. 

The  Registrar,  Gilroes  Cemetery,  Leicester. 

The  G older' s Green  Crematorium,  N.W.,  opened  in  1902. 

The  London  Cremation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Offices  : 324,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.. 

The  Birmingham  Crematorium,  Ltd.,  opened  in  1903. 

Hon.  Sec.  : Murray  N.  Pheeps,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

Offices  : King’s  Court,  115,  Colmore  Row, 

Birmingham. 

The  City  of  London  Corporation  Crematorium,  opened  in  1905. 

Little  Ilford,  Essex. 

Offices  : Guildhall,  E.C. 

The  Leeds  Crematorium  ( Headingley ),  opened  in  1905. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Dyson,  Superintendent, 

Lawnswood  Cemetery,  Adel. 


The  Bradford  Corporation  Crematorium. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Turner,  Registrar, 

Scholemoor  Cemetery. 


The  Sheffield  Corporation  Crematorium. 

Mr.  C.  Cook,  Superintendent, 

City  Road  Cemetery. 


The  erection  of  crematoria  also  contemplated  by — 

The  Edinburgh  Cremation  Society. 

Hon.  Sec.  : J.  Dan  Easson,  Esq., 

10,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


The  Blackpool  & Fylde  Cremation  Society. 

Hon.  Sec.  : F.  S.  Gieeett,  Esq., 

8,  Rigby  Road,  Blackpool. 
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